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As They View It 


Schools of Journalism 


EWSPAPER men frequently are asked by young people who wish to become 

writers whether they should take courses in college schools of journalism. They 

receive varying replies, but the majority opinion is that the better schools of jour- 
nalism give a foundation which later proves of value. The Wake-Line subscribes to 
that viewpoint with the reservation that the value obtained depends, of course, upon the 
student himself or herself. Certainly every practical subject on a college curriculum 
cives background or has cultural value. 

“We once heard a noted city editor say the trouble with most reportorial candidates 
was that they didn’t know ‘anything.’ He didn’t mean they couldn’t write, but that they 
lacked the fundamental knowledge of American history, modern and ancient literature. 
His argument was that this lack of knowledge would at some time or another show in 
their writing in references or allusions. 

“Granting, then, that education is a valuable prerequisite for newspaper work, schools 
of journalism offer opportunities. Certainly they are more valuable than subjects which 
a student takes because he has to ‘take something’ to obtain a degree. 

“One-time prejudice against college students by city editors practically has dis- 
appeared. We well remember our first application for a job to one of the old school 
who asked, ‘Been to college and absorbed a lot of college junk?’ We confessed, but ex- 
plained that our stay had been brief, owing to faculty intervention as well as lack of 
funds. 

“*Well, if it was short, you can get over it if you’re all right otherwise.’ We told 
him we thought we had a ‘tip.’ He took it, let another chap verify and write it, paid us 
$2 for the tip, and later offered a job. The college man no longer suffers rebuffs just 
because he is a college man. In fact, most recruits now come from college ranks, which 
may be partly because so many more young people go to college than formerly. 

“If a person has a yen for newspaper work and takes good background courses, 
which we assume are required, anyway, he should obtain benefits at any recognized 
school of journalism.”—Written for “A Line O’ Type or Two” in the Chicago Tribune 
by Harvey T. Woodruff, sports columnist conducting “In the Wake of the News” in the 
Tribune. 


The Divine Fires 


OW that school is under way again, I am getting the usual grist of letters from 
youngsters who aspire to careers in journalism. They want to know how to be- 
gin and what to learn. 

“The best course, of course, would be to keep a balance wheel, yet know everything, 
see everything, read everything, and hear everything. An even amount of omniscience 
and ubiquity, well shaken with a dash—to please the taste—of imagination, goes to make 
up the average good cub reporter. If this is at any time doubted, ask him. 

“There are no rules by which one learns journalism any more than there are rules 
by which one learns life; you either have it or you haven’t it. The best way to learn 
newspaper work is to be able to ‘look at life with a little humor, a lot of pity, a ceaseless 
curiosity, a love of beauty and a sense of comradeship with all men, women and beasts.’ 

“Some of the best newspapermen I have ever known were able to express them- 
selves with diffieulty because of limited schooling and adaptability to literature, while 
some of the most abject failures have been men of deep culture and vast erudition.”— 
Malcolm W. Bingay in his “Good Morning” Column in the Detroit Free Press. 
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A Note on Newspaper English 
Bizarre Expressions That Have Become Clichés Mark the Language of the Daily Press 
By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 
Editor, The Household Magazine 
EWSPAPER men and professors of journal- paper English’’ in the writings of any of these. 
ism have tried for years to impress the pub- I am aware that Lewis is often referred to as ‘‘ jour- 
lie with the concept of ‘‘newspaper English’’  nalistic.’’ As this is meant, it is a largely undeserved 
| as a phenomenon that will change the literary history compliment to the profession of journalism. Mr. Lewis 
of the world. They have even persuaded high schools _ is called ‘‘journalistic’’ because he is an accurate, at 
to introduce courses under this name. They have _ times photographic, observer. This, it is true, is the 
convinced most people that contemporary literature ideal of journalism, but it is precisely contrary to the 
and contemporary conver- practice of the typical 
| . 
sation are based on a pecu- r newspaper man. 
liar style that reporters 4 Far from being able to 


have developed. observe complex oceur 


A Distinguished Contributor 
As to literature, they rences with accuracy, he 

No better qualified man could be selected to 
comment on newspaper English than Nelson 
Antrim Crawford, whose article on this subject 
appears in the current Quill. 

Mr. Crawford received his academic training at 
the state University of Iowa and the University 
of Kansas. After three years of daily newspaper 
work, he became an instructor in English at Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. Later he was 
made director of the department of industrial 
journalism at the same institution, a position he 


int out that many no- cannot even sit at a copy 
\ p! 


table writers of fiction and desk and read with exacti 
verse got early experience | tude what comes over it. 
on newspapers; ergo, their In a metropolitan daily | 
style must be newspaper recently noticed a head 


style. On examination of telling of a serious fire in 








the work of such writers, 
one finds the conclusion un- 
justified. The ex-journal- 
ists who are doing the most 
distinguished work in fie- 
tion and verse in this coun- 
try are probably Sherwood 
Anderson, James Branch 
Cabell, Willa Cather, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Sinclair Lew- 
is, and Carl Sandburg. 
I should like to have 
someone show me ‘‘news- 








held until 1926. 

He was appointed director of information for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture; he resigned 
this position to accept the editorship of Th: 
Household Magazine, a monthly with a national 
circulation of 1,850,000, published at Topeka. 

Mr. Crawford is well known for his “The 
Ethics of Journalism” and various textbooks in 
the same field. He is general editor of the 
Borzoi Handbooks of Journalism. His contribu- 
tions to belles-lettres have been equally note- 
worthy. Among his books are “‘The Carrying of 
the Ghost” (poems), numerous anthologies of 
poetry, and “A Man of Little Learning” a satiri- 
cal novel dealing with the life and career of a 
university professor. He is a contributor to the 
American Mercury and other magazines, and a 
lecturer on journalistic and literary subjects. 


om 











Baltimore. Upon reading 
the story, I found that the 
fire was in Frederick, 
which is sixty miles from 
Baltimore, and that the 
only connection of the lat- 
ter city with the fire was 
that it started in a piece 
of construction being car 
ried on by a_ Baltimore 
firm. As to Mr. Lewis’ 
style, its savage satire 
would bar it from all but 
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All the writers 


whom I have mentioned may have got something from 


two or three American newspapers. 


newspaper work, but certainly it was not style, ‘‘news- 
paper English.’’ 

What, as a matter of fact, is newspaper English? 

In the first place, it consists in a certain elegance 
comparable to that found in the paper-backed novels 
This involves the 
elimination of all words held by managing editors to 
For ‘‘rape,’’ ‘‘in- 


devoured by London housemaids. 
be ‘‘immoral’’ or ‘‘suggestive.’’ 
cest,’’ or any other word denoting a sexual offense, the 
editor substitutes ‘‘a statutory erime’’—which, ob- 
viously, in a country with as many laws as bootleg- 
The theory, so managing 
editors have carefully explained to me, is that young 


gers, means nothing at all. 


people, who in these days of course know nothing 
about sex, are thus shielded from knowledge of the 
great world and its evils. The editors follow ardently 
the journalistic instructions of the sainted Warren 
Gamaliel Harding, which hang on the wall of many a 
city room. The final admonition in the code of this 
great editor follows: 

‘* And, above all, be clean. Never let a dirty word 
or suggestive story get into type. I want this paper 
to be so conducted that it ean go into any home with- 
out destroying the innocence of any child.’’ 


the 
world—that is probably why they drink so much— 


Newspaper men are the most sentimental in 


and a managing editor gets more sentimental about 
what he calls ‘‘tiny tots’’ in the paper than over any- 
thing else. His for Mr. Harding’s moral 
idealism is increased by his natural affinity for the late 


respect 


President’s grammar: ‘‘If there is any polities to be 
played, we will play them in our editorial columns.’’ 
Not only does the editor protect the innocence of the 
He shields the adult 
from what he considers ‘‘not nice,’’ his standards be- 


child stylistically, as it were. 


ing approximately those of a soda fountain elerk or a 
filling station attendant. In a newspaper nothing ever 
‘an unpleasant odor.’’ A 


‘ 


**stinks’’; rather, there is 
woman in a news story always ‘‘disrobes,’’ never ‘‘un- 
is printed 
elsewhere than in newspapers—certainly in the dic- 
tionary—but I have never seen it any other place so 
far as I remember, and I have never heard it used by 
anyone except a reformed prostitute married to a rich 
I have no doubt she learned it in 
her early career—for she never read anything, even a 
newspaper—and I strongly suspect journalism got the 
word from a similar source. After a wom- 

an ‘‘disrobes,’’ according to the press, she 

‘*retires’’; she does not ‘‘go to bed.’’ I 

have heard such supposed  euphe- 

misms defended by editors in the 


dresses.’’ I suppose the word ‘‘disrobe’’ 


St. Louis grocer. 
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South as marks of chivalry to the immaculate sex. 

Elegance to the newspaper man, however, implies 
not only moral rectitude—of writing. It must em- 
body also expressions ornate enough to make at least 
the lowest group of readers gape in bewilderment. 

The other day, when I drove my car into a repair 
shop, the mechanic was laboriously reading a newspa- 
per. His perplexed look showed that he had reached 
an impasse. He looked up hopefully at me. 

‘*You’re a newspaper man, ain’t you, Mr. Craw- 
ford?’’ he asked. 

‘*T used to be,’’ I admitted. 

‘*Well, I’m stuck on this word here.”’ 
to ‘‘Sueeumb’’ in a top head. 


‘‘Sueccumb? It means something like ‘die,’ ’’ I ex- 


He pointed 


plained. 

**Gosh ain’t that sumpin’? You newspaper fellows 
sure know some swell language,’’ he concluded, en- 
viously. 

With a curious similarity to the peasant point of 
view, newspapers are prone to reserve for stories of 
death their phrases of greatest ‘* Heat 
Wave Takes Toll of Fifty’’ seems to them much more 
vivid than ‘‘ Fifty Die From Heat.’’ 
a matter of fact, people rarely ‘‘die’’ from heat—they 


grandeur. 
In the press, as 


‘“‘expire.’’ In Chicago, gangsters are forever ‘‘slump- 
ing in their seats’’ as they are ‘‘met with a hail (or a 
rain) of machine gun bullets.’’ In few 
murderer referred to as such, even after he has been 
convicted. He remains 
mantically, a ‘‘whim slayer’’ or a ‘‘merey slayer.”’ 


cities is a 


ee 


a slayer’’—sometimes, ro- 


UMEROUS words and constructions are barred 
from most newspapers for supposed etymolog- 
In this field 
the most conspicuous—and ridiculous—rule is the one 
forbidding the use of an adverb between the auxiliary 
and the principal verb. For example, ‘‘He had never 
spoken’’ must be altered to ‘‘He never had spoken.’’ 
The rule leads to such manifest absurdities as ‘‘the 
house almost was destroyed’’—which I saw in a city 
daily recently. I have known an editor to rewrite a 
sentence a dozen times to get rid of a ‘‘not’’ in the 
verb phrase. Not a few newspaper men with whom I 
have talked about the banned construction consider 
that it constitutes splitting an infinitive, and, so far as 
I have been able to discover, this is the origin of the 
rule. Early journalists had heard in school or else- 
where that infinitives should not be split. They did 
not know exactly what constitutes an in- 
finitive and so devised this curious regu- 

lation. 
The peculiar ignorance of grammar 
characteristic of even distinguished jour- 


ical, grammatical, or rhetorical reasons. 


(Continued on page 14) 

















Mistakes Will Happen! 


Editors Keep Close Tab on the Well-known Writer—He Makes Errors as Well as the Beginner 


By FRANKLIN M. RECK 
Assistant Managing Editor, The American Boy Magazine 


E’S an admiral in the British Navy. 
Tacked on to his name are the following 
initials: C.B., D.S.O., and R.N. The D.S.O. 
stands for ‘‘ Distinguished Service Order.’’ The R.N. 
means ‘‘Royal Navy.’’ C.B., according to the dic- 
tionary, means either ‘‘Companion of the Bath,’’ or 
‘*Confined to Barracks,’’ but I’ve never heard of an 
admiral being confined to barracks. 

He has written a number of books, both fiction and 
non-fiction, and has gained widespread recognition in 
a long and distinguished sea service. 

I mention all this to bring out that even so experi- 
enced a narrator of sea stories may make mistakes. 
For instance, in a story that this admiral sold The 
American Boy—a rollicking yarn of pirates in the 
days of the Spanish Main—the following sentence ap- 
peared : 

‘We limped into Panama only a few hours before 
the breaking of a storm that would surely have settled 
with The Justice forever.’’ 

The crew of the good ship Justice, 1 must explain, 
had just escaped from an island in the Caribbean 
where was cached the piratical loot of centuries. 

If you haven’t caught the error yet, you’re no 
brighter than three manuscript readers on The Ameri- 
can Boy. We'd have bought the story even if we’d 
all detected the error at once, because the mistake was 
remediable and the story was good. 

The man who edited the story caught it. That was 
his job. He read the sentence already quoted. A little 
later he read another sentence. 

‘‘Guns from seaward! I felt that the moment was 
not far off when, through the streets of Panama, would 
ring the music of swords.”’ 

Of course he got it soon after that. 
were attacking from the Caribbean. They were sail- 
ing their ships right into Panama, gunning the old 
town as they advanced. 


The pirates 


No mean feat, when you con- 
sider that Panama is on the Pacific coast of the 
Isthmus, and is separated from the Spanish Main by 
more than twenty miles of tangled jungle. 

We couldn’t make the pirate ships amphibian and 
we couldn’t have them sailing around the Horn, so we 
had to change Panama to Kingston, in 
which, at the time of the story, 
subject to frequent attack. 


Jamaica, 
yas a thriving town 
Jamaica did nicely. 


You can’t take a lot for granted, when you're edit- 
Not when an author-ad- 
miral will stick a famous old port on the wrong ocean! 


ing stories for magazines. 

Occasionally we run U. 8. Navy stories written by 
a man who is a lieutenant in the reserve. His reserve 
commission has called him back to sea a lot of times 
so he has had plenty of chances to keep up to date. 
And he does keep up to date. But now and then he 
makes an error. 

He sent us a story not long ago in which a young 
ensign saved his dreadnaught from possible disaster. 
It was a good yarn—based on a true incident. 

They were steaming along somewhere in the Gulf of 
Mexico, or thereabouts. Suddenly a 
shook the ship—queer because the sea was almost as 
calm as a mill pond and a bright 


queer tremor 


sun was shining. 
Shortly after the tremor there came an ominous sound. 
A sort of a boom, if I remember correctly. 

Between the tremor and the sound a certain num- 
ber of minutes elapsed. 


thinking. 


The ensign did some quick 
He figured the tremor and boom for an un- 
derwater earthquake. The tremor, he decided, reach- 
ed the ship almost coincidently with the actual dis- 
turbance on the ocean floor. The sound came later. 
‘*Let’s see,’’ he thought. ‘‘Sound travels about a 
thousand feet a second. About thirty minutes elapsed 
before we heard the noise. Thirty minutes is 1800 
A thousand times 1800 is 1,800,000. —1,800,- 
000 feet equals 340 miles. the 


turbance is 340 miles away. That means a tidal wave 


seconds. 
The eenter of dis- 


will reach us in four hours.’’ (I’m guessing at all 
those figures—but the exact figures don’t make any 
difference. ) 

But—woe to the ship—the tidal wave rolled om- 
inously forward just an hour later! 

‘*T’ve gummed my figuring,’’ mourned the ensign. 


He did some hard thinking. Then his face bright- 


ened. 
‘“Of eourse! I figured sound traveling through 
air! But this sound came to us through water, and 


And 
so the center of the disturbance was only one-fourth 


sound travels four times as fast through water! 


as far away! About ninety miles! No wonder the 
wave reached us so fast !”’ 


The third 
that if 


Well—that error got by two readers. 


reader caught it. He pointed out sound 


”~ 
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traveled four times as fast it could go four times as 
far. Therefore the center of the disturbance was 
four times as far away—nearly 1500 miles instead of 
340—and the tidal wave should take a long day to 
reach them instead of an hour. 

We made the author fix that one. 

Another writer, who has countless historical books 
to his eredit, recently did a story of the time of 
Maximilian in Mexico. In it he described two gen- 
erals. Lopez, little and dark. Marquez, big and 
blond. He had the father of the young hero fighting 
the big, blond Marquez in the first part of the story. 
Heroie stuff, fighting a big brute! 

But the author had the two generals twisted around. 
The reliable Encyclopaedia records that Marquez 
(pronounced Marketh) was the little guy. Conse- 
quently the hero’s dad was picking on a runt—and 
that might be called cowardly. 

We fixed that one. 

There are other errors besides those of geography, 
history, and historical fact. For instance the tech- 
nieal error in a sports story. 

One writer who should know better sent us a story 
in which the football coach preached this precept to 
his safety man: 

**Don’t eatch a punt inside your own twenty. Play 
safe. Let it roll over the goal line. If you try to 
catch it and fumble, an opponent may pick it up and 
run for a touchdown.’’ 

The story was built pretty much around that pre- 
cept. The author had overlooked the present rule 
that a fumbled punt, recovered by the kicking side, 
may not be advanced! 

Here was the author, preaching safety, and the Na- 
tional Rules Committee trying to open up the game 
by encouraging the safety man to catch punts! 

We liked other things about the story, so we bought 
it. But it needed a lot of editing. 

One of our most reliable of sports story writers has 
a queer kink that makes him think the fullback must 
play safety man. Funny, after all the stories he’s 
written, that he doesn’t know that the quarterback is 
usually the safety. 

There are countless errors in natural history. One 
author who writes for us, Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
American, and others, had a yellow cat named Binks 
swimming with the hero. Another had a beaver col- 


ony teaching a gang of young otters to cut wood. 
Now and then a writer has a dog come bounding in 
dripping sweat, when the fact seems to be that a dog 
sweats through his tongue. That’s why he pants 
when he’s hot. 

One writer had a cow prodding a calf to make it go 
faster and we let it get into the magazine. A lady 
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reader who lives down on a Texas ranch wrote us that 
in all her years on a ranch she’d never seen a cow 
prod a calf. Well, she’s seen more cows than we have. 

And then there are the mistakes due to downright 
carelessness. That’s the kind of mistake to watch out 
for from the experienced, professional author. 

For instance, a writer of fiction whose income ex- 
ceeds the salary of the President of the United States 
is prone to call a character by one name in the first 
part of a story and rechristen him in the latter half. 
Thus Jack becomes Bill, and the manuscript reader 
goes back over the story to find out where Bill was 
introduced. 

This same writer is in the habit of sending us a 
serial installment by installment. Sometimes the 
shipments are a month or more apart. The most as- 
tonishing error he ever made was to write the first two 
installments as told by a certain character in the 
story, and write the third as told by another character! 

One of our writers, a pilot with the Royal Air Force 
during the war, does us very good air stories. But 
he’s not so good on mathematics. When he gets into 
a dogfight there’s trouble for the editors. Dogfight- 
ing is a problem in addition and subtraction. Twenty 
German Fokkers attack thirteen Spads. Seven 
Rumplers join the attack. The Spads knock down 
eight Germans, and lose five of their own number. 
Add seven, subtract eight, erase five, and what have 
you? We have to edit this author’s stories on a black- 
board, with large pieces of red chalk for the Allies 
and green chalk for the enemy. 

There are the errors that occur when the profes- 
sional writer ventures into unfamiliar territory. One 
of the best known nature writers in the country once 
tried his hand at a football story. He probably hadn’t 
seen a game since 1900. He had a touchdown count 
five points. For the big smash, he had the home team 
drop-kick the winning points from the forty-yard 
line, over near the sidelines. 

With the goal-posts ten yards back and the kicker 
ten years behind the line of scrimmage, and with the 
added distance due to the angle, that would make a 
kick of perhaps sixty-five yards. 

Possible—yes. But he had the play occur on first 
down, with plenty of minutes left in which to try to 
advance the ball, or at least bring it out to the center 
of the field. 

We turned that one down. Unfortunately another 
magazine picked it up and published it. 

But errors like that are obvious and easy to catch. 
It’s the subtle kind that we have to be on the alert for. 

If we don’t catch them, our readers will. And 
when they catch them—how the letters roll in! 
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Imagine My Embarrassment! 
In Which a Writer Reveals How He Felt When He Summoned the Fire Department by Mistake 
By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


This is the sixth of a series of intimate “confessions” 
or “true stories” in which writers, reporters and editors 
have revealed why “I Wouldn’t Do It Again.” The 
editors of The Quill are interested in receiving addi- 
tional articles of this type. What have YOU done along 
the journalistic pathway that you wouldn’t do again? 


T was noon in the local room and the typewriters 
were beating out a merry rat-tat-tat. Outside the 
rain came down in torrents. A much-needed 

thunderstorm was deluging the streets and bringing 
relief to our sun-scorched city after a prolonged heat 
wave. This reporter was assigned to write the usual 
‘‘weather story’’ that follows such an event. As I 
sat at my typewriter, thinking up a suitable ‘‘lead,’’ a 
vivid flash of lightning, followed by a terrific clap of 
thunder, caused me to jump from my chair. 

‘*Boy, I'll bet that bolt hit something near here,’’ 
I thought to myself. ‘‘Guess I'll call the fire depart- 
ment and make sure before 
I write my story.”’ 


cause of ‘*B.O.’’ or some other insidious thing that 
even his best friends won’t hint. Then the strident 
sereech of the fire sirens and the clang of the bells 
awoke me to the jarring reality that the fire depart- 
ment was coming pell-mell to our office in answer to 
the ‘‘alarm’’ that I had so innocently sounded. A 
sickening feeling that might have been termed by 
some learned psychologists as a ‘‘feeling of inade- 
quacy,’’ swept over me like a giant wave. I felt as if 
someone had knocked the wind out of me. What 
would I say to the city editor; to the fire chief; and to 
the boys in the office, who would be sure to kid me 
relentlessly for the blunder I had committed? 

‘‘T’ve got the fire department coming over here,’’ | 
finally sueceeded in saying to the city editor, who was 
somewhat bewildered by my meek demeanor, and 
thought for a moment that I was ailing with some 
serious malady. 

‘*What—the fire depart- 
ment? How come?”’ 





I picked up the telephone 
and nonchalantly asked the 
operator for the fire chief’s 
‘‘private’’ number. This 
particular number did not 


‘*Fire Department,’’ came 
I ‘ o_ October issue, his 


‘Ringing the Bell 


EORGE A. BRANDENBURG contrib- 
sound the fire alarm. (; utes in this issue of Tue Quit his sec- 
| ond article in as many issues. In the 
article ‘“‘Something for 


‘*T don’t know, I just eall- 
ed to find out of anything 
had been struck by light- 
ning, and the guy at the 
other end says, ‘All right, 
we'll be there’.’’ 

And they were there! 








a voice from the other end 
of the wire. 

**Hello,’’ I answered in a 
breezy tone. ‘‘This is one of 
the boys at the Courier- 
News Sa 

‘Where? the Courier- 
News?’’ 

**Yes,’’ I replied com- 
placently, never thinking 
that I was about to heap 
coals of ‘‘fire’’ upon my fe- 
verish brow. 

‘““All right, we'll be 
there!’’ 

Click! The receiver bang- 
ed at the other end of the 
line, and there I sat dum- 
founded for a moment, like 
one turned down by the 
‘‘girl of his dreams’’ be- 





Nothing,” concerning a free-circulation paper, 
appeared. And he has promised another, this 
time on house organs. 

Mr. Brandenburg is assistant editor in the 
Publications Department of the Western Elec- 
tric Company’s Hawthorne Works at Chi- 
cago. Just recently he has received a certifi- 
cate of professional standing in journalism 
from the Illinois Press Association. 

He began his journalistic career in 1923 
with the Elgin, Ill., Courier-News, where he 
remained two years. Then followed two 
years at the University of Illinois, with re- 
porting on the Champaign MNews-Gazetti 
Then two years were spent at Northwestern 
University. At Northwestern he was uni- 
versity correspondent for the Chicago Evening 
Post and desk and night editors of the Daily 
Northwestern. 

He graduated from Northwestern in 1929, 
receiving the Scholarship Key of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity. Dur- 
ing summer vacations he returned to the Elgin 
Courier-News and it was during one of these 
summers that he experienced the episode de- 
tailed in this article. 


aMmao 








Up rode the big red fire 
trucks, skidding to a halt on 
the slippery pavement in 
front of the office. Out hop 
ped the chief in his rubber 
boots and fire hat. Along 
came three ‘‘assistants”’ 
armed with chemicals to 
quell the ‘‘blaze.’’ Or to put 


‘ 


me ‘‘out’’ I wasn’t sure 
which! 

Picture my confusion and 
embarrassment. | would 
have given anything to have 
been able to have dropped 
out of sight, or at least to 
have had a lighted cigaret 
handy to have tossed into a 
nearby wastepaper basket 
so I could have proudly 
pointed to the smoldering 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Thoughts of a Country Editor 


There Has Been a Revolution in the Country Newspaper Field, This Writer Notes With Some Regret 


By R. W. CROCKETT, Jr. 
Manager, The Sun, Price, Utah 


MERICANS, in harmony with the growth of 
mass production, the creation of skyscrapers, 
the formation of gigantie business structures, 
and the elevation of the United States to foremost po- 
sition among the world powers, have developed a pe- 
culiar psychology which persists in identifying the 
biggest, the largest, the most ponderous, with the best. 

Any word heard or read is immediately identified 
with the largest member of the group which the word 
connotes. 

Consequently, the immediate image that arises in 
the minds of the average American when ‘‘newspa- 
per’’ of the great American 
dailies, such as the New York Times, the Chicago Trib- 
une or similar papers whose circulations run into the 
hundreds of thousands. 


is mentioned is one 


Although the gigantie daily the 


country are of enormous importance in the American 


newspapers of 


Press and its history, influence and power, the mass 
of newspaper publication is done in the thousands of 
small cities and towns of the country. Practically 
every small city or town has one or two newspapers 
whose circulations average from 500 to 10,000. It is 
to the average country weekly that I will limit myself. 

Years ago, and not so many, the country newspaper 
was at the low rung of the journalistic ladder, finan- 
cially speaking. At that time, business manager was 
included in the title of editor, reporter, advertising 
solicitor, printer and probably devil—all personified 
in one man. At the time my father or your father 
started into business, a good country shop could be 
started on $100, a handful of type and some place in 
which to set it up. Advertising was paid at irregular 
received not on the rating of the news- 
advertising medium but rather on sym- 
pathy or to keep the editor from starving to death. 
The newspaper at least was a necessary evil. Sub- 
scriptions were met with a sack of flour, clothes or 
whatever the subscriber had on hand. Receipts of the 
country shop came mostly from job work or a kind 
legal rate. 

Within the past few years, however, anyone notic- 
ing the trend will notice a complete revolu- 
tion. There have been mergers and failures 
until the number of country newspapers is 
getting smaller smaller. The appear- 
In place of the shack on a 


“ates, being 
paper as an 


and 
ance has changed. 
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back street which housed the newspaper, stands a 
modern structure comparable to that housing the 
leading bank or business establishment. Gone are the 
gas jets, the inky smell, the clutter of paper by which 
an old-time printing shop was identified. In short, 
the country newspaper has emerged into a business 
Naturally the term ‘‘ business manager’’ is not out of 
place. 

The old school has had its day. Out of a new gen- 
eration have sprung young newspaper owners, school- 
ed in modern methods—efficient, brilliant and pro- 
gressive—hardened to a life of stiff competition, drill- 
ed into producing the goods. 

Under such leadership a change in the country press 
was inevitable. Here is where we country newspaper 
business managers have our grief. It has fallen to our 
lot to put the subscription list on a sound, paid-in-ad- 
vance basis. Audits have been forced on us. Then 
again we have assumed the burden of exploiting the 
country press as a desirable medium for advertisers. 
Sympathy no longer serves a good approach in solicit- 
ing advertising. It is now demanded that we pro- 
duce a trade area survey, show a substantial coverage, 
publish a good NEWSpaper and produce results. 
We have been caught up in that mad rush of dog-eat- 
dog, every-man-for-himself and survival-of-the-fittest. 
We have joined that endless herd of dollar grabbers. 

This is the morbid side of producing a weekly news- 
paper and the side I most dislike. There are brighter 
sides and these are the ones that turned me aside from 
beating a metropolitan sidewalk day in and day out 
or poring over a copy desk in some city office. 

Like most men, I am of the type who wishes to pos- 
sess, to direct and feel that in this small puddle I am 
one of the big croakers. Again I have in my system 
that craving of human understanding, that yearning 
for companionship and friendship that smooths out the 
struggle of living. The smell of printer’s ink was 
probably the first agreeable odor I remember. Any- 

ray we shall let it go at that. Publisher, business 
manager and editor of a country newspaper most 
nearly fitted the requisites. 

The country newspaper operates on much 
the same principle as the metropolitan sheet. 
Its pages are filled with the material and with 
the reports of the activities in which its read- 
ers are interested. Foreign news seldom finds 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Profits in the “Pulpies 
If You Have the Urge to Write Fiction, Here Are Pointers on the Pulp-Paper Magazines 


By RALPH DAIGH 
Associate Editor Triple X Western and Battle Stories 


COFF if you will, but the chances are that way 
down deep in your journalistic blood pumper, 
you are dimly certain that you will write a best 

seller—or at least a few short stories 





Some Day! 

Perhaps it was an early interest in fiction that led 
to your association with journalism. Perhaps you 
still are nursing that little spark which motivated 
your embarkation on a stream of words. It may be 
that this same small glow keeps you warm and throb- 
bing with the necessary energy to chronicle the daily 
succession of events. 

It is possible, of course, that you don’t fall into this 
category. You may be one of the few who have no 
desire to take a fiction character swiftly through a 
maze of adventure, lifting him by the power of your 
imagination, depositing him on crags of unbelievable 
height, dashing him on the rocks of despondeney and 
hopelessness—while your reader grits his teeth and 
turns pages with feverish intensity. 

Now you must be one or the other and I am inclined 
to believe that you are one of the first mentioned, one 
of the millions who feel that sometime they will sit 
down to their typewriters, the 
court, the divorce court, the girl across the way, and 


forget about police 


knock out a wow of a story. The oddest part is—you 
may do it! 

In between the fellow who ‘‘will write a story when 
he gets time’’ 


and the fellow who ‘‘wouldn’t write a 


fiction story for any consideration’’ are two other 


young men. One is the fellow ‘‘who has written some 
and had them rejected’’ and the fellow ‘‘ who has writ- 
ten some and had them accepted.’’ There is only a 
difference of one word between these two men, but like 
‘‘equator,’’ it is a big word and embraces a world of 
territory. 

The primary situations which motivate the publica- 
tion of magazines remain the same. People will buy 
them to read, authors will write for them, and pub- 
lishers will put them on the market, sometimes much 
to their sorrow. In spite of the fact that hundreds of 
this that 


thousands of authors write for them, there are neither 


magazines are published in country and 
enough good magazines or enough good authors. 

Perhaps you have already delved into fiction and 
discovered through the medium of rejection slips from 
Harper’s, The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Plain 





Talk, The Nation, and others of the class publications, 
that these magazines did not seem in any crying need 
of works of genius or authors of outstanding ability. 
If you have done this and believe that magazines turn 
a blind eye to your manuscripts, you are still wrong. 
There is not an editor today but who will give a shout 
of exultation and eat a better breakfast if he ean un- 
cover something in the way of a good, new, or un- 
known, author. 

It is true that some magazines buy ‘‘names’’ almost 
exclusively. The 
most smooth-paper magazines announced recently that 
First, the ‘ attract- 


ed readers; secondly, he was assured of a good story. 


editor of one ot America’s fore- 


he did so for two reasons. ‘name’’ 
But even he is not entirely closed to good work from 
unknowns. 

It is quite likely that there is no one class of people 
It is 
certain that many of our notable, and even notorious, 
fiction writers got their start while racing the dead- 
line. 


better equipped to write fiction than journalists. 


In spite of this fact, few journalists take advan- 
tage of their equipment to make fiction writing a prof 
itable and interesting occupation or hobby. 

work that 
general inhibition of the desire to 
hold 


from keyboards, fingers that might be tapping out 


Laziness, other presses, ignorance of 
where to sell, and 
fictionize, are the fingers 


strongest chains that 


extra dollars. Once those barriers are hurdled it only 
remains to dispose of the finished product, and that is 
a very important part of authoring. 

If you are going to write, don’t overlook the pulp 
them 
up the news-stands and pay from one to ten cents a 


paper magazines. Several hundred of clutter 


word for acceptable material. The average price is 
about two cents a word. 

The pulp-papers represent the gateway to a fiction- 
writing career, and in many cases they are a fiction 
career, and an exacting one. It is with these maga- 
zines that the unknown author stands the best chances 
of acceptances. They each receive a large number of 
manuscripts with every mail, most of them of such in- 
ferior quality that they can be given only slight con 
sideration. They are each reaching out to get new 
material and new authors. They use an enormous 
number of words in a year and manuscripts get the 
consideration that the quality warrants. 


(Continued on page 17) 















EPORTERS and desk men sat in their accus- 
R tomed places in the offices of the Canton, O., 

Daily News at 7:00 o’clock on the morning of 
July 3, 1930. 


The city editor handed out assignments for the day 





and laid out plans for the following day’s paper 
the one edition for the Fourth-of-July which would 
go to press at midnight that night. 

The sports editor came in and announced laugh- 
ingly : 

‘* Well, the paper’s been sold again !’’ 

The rest of the staff guffawed and enjoyed the 
** joke.’’ 

‘*Yep, | heard it in the cigar store this morning,’’ 
the sports writer added. ‘‘The Repository (an after- 
noon paper, now Canton’s only daily) has bought us 
out and we’re going to get out our last editions 
today.”’ 

The gang roared. It was an excellent joke. Just 
then a woman feature writer walked into the room. 
She caught the sports editor’s last remark. 

‘*Well, let me tell you, gang,’’ she said seriously, 
‘*it’s true.”’ 

Every face turned to hers, and her serious expres- 
sion became contagious. 

‘*T haven’t heard anything official,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
I know it’s true. I had lunch with the Major (Major 
Herve W. Miner, publisher of the News) yesterday, 
and I know something was worrying him. I’ll bet 
that’s it.’’ 

‘*By gosh! maybe that’s right,’’ chimed in another. 
‘*Remember how the Major came in at 10 after 7:00 
yesterday morning? I was kidding him and asked 
him if he hadn’t been able to sleep the night before. 
He laughed and said: ‘Oh, I just dropped in to see 
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When the Ghost Stops 
Walking 


An Intimate Account of the Passing of a 97-Year-Old 
Newspaper by a Bedside Spectator 


By JOHN G. GREEN 


Former News-Editor, The Canton Daily News} 


if you fellows were getting to work on time.’ But 
just the same, maybe he COULDN’T sleep!”’ 

While the discussion was at its height the Major 
strolled in. The woman reporter saw him first. 

‘*Well, when are you going to announce it?’’ she 
demanded. 

The Major laughed and tapped the breast of his 
coat. 

‘*T’ve got it right here in my pocket.’’ 

And he extracted copy for a Page 1, two-column 10- 
point announcement which was to run over the sig- 
nature of James M. Cox, former Governor of Ohio and 
owner of the News, that day. It was only 250 or 300 
words, but it told the story of the News’ fate. 

There were long minutes of silence while everyone 
attempted to grasp the situation, yet no one could 
realize its full import. 

Then the ice was broken. 

‘*Sold down the river!’’ some one exclaimed. 

Wisecracks flew fast for a time, then the Major told 
the gang that the owners of the Repository had pur- 
chased the News in its entirety—circulation, good will, 
plant, equipment, everything—and that the home edi- 
tion for that day was to be the last. 

Members of the News’ gang—advertising depart- 
ment, circulation department, mechanical crews and 
all—made light of the matter. The printers hung a 
big black sign on the door to the machinist’s room. It 
was labeled: ‘‘Crying Room.’’ One of the makeup 
men wanted to place a deep two-column box contain- 
ing a Gothie ‘‘30’’ at the bottom of Page 1. An ad- 
vertising salesman lamented the fact that only the day 
before he had signed a big store for a year’s advertis- 
ing at an ‘‘even break’’ with the Repository. 

A desk man be-lied a reporter, who had congratu- 
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lated him on having just had his vacation, with the 
reply that ‘‘yeah, I wish I hadn’t taken it, because I 
spent all my dough.’’ A linotype operator remarked : 
“Well, I certainly never would have taken this job 
if I’d known it wasn’t going to be permanent!’ (He 
had had the job for 21 years.) 

After the home edition went down at 1:30, the 
Major called all the employes into the news room. 
There were catches in his voice as he made the ‘‘of- 
ficial announcement’’ of the paper’s demise. He 
told how sorry he was to see the organization dis- 
rupted. He was given a long cheer, and men and 
women—some of whom had worked together for years 
—hegan to say good-bye to each other. 
eyes were moist. 


Many of their 


They all filed past the cashier’s window and each 
was handed one week’s extra pay. There were sev- 
eral hastily-arranged parties for that night where 


probably not a few temporarily drowned their sor- 
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While the Brush-Moore group was adding a paper, 
Governor Cox was losing one, leaving him now the 
Dayton (O.) Daily News, the Springfield (O.) Daily 
News, the Springfield (O.) Sun and the Miami (Fla. ) 
Daily News. 

The purchasers were sympathetic toward the News’ 
staff. There was a meeting of the Repository office 
with the warning that there was to be no gloating. 
Two or three individuals from each department of the 
News were added to the Repository staff, and since 
then the majority of the ‘‘News gang’’ have found 
other jobs. Some have gone to lowa, some to North 
Carolina, some to Pennsylvania, but most have re- 
mained in Ohio. A new daily which began publica- 
tion at Mansfield, O., 
number of printers; others on the editorial staff loafed 


the last of August absorbed a 


a week, or two, or three, then found openings on other 
papers. The wires carried a paragraph chronicling 


the sudden death of a printer while on duty in a small 


rows, and then ‘‘the gang’’ was broken up never to be 


reassembled again. 


HUS passed a newspa- 

per that had been pub- 
lished in Canton for 97 
years, a newspaper which 
reached the climax of its 
career when it was award- 
ed the Pulitizer Gold Medal 
through the crusading of 
Don R. Mellett, a martyr 
to his profession. 

The Brush-Moore News- 
papers, Inc., purchased the 
News for a consideration 
that was not announced. 
Today under the masthead 
of the organization’s the 
Evening Repository is the 
14-point appendage: ‘‘ And 
The Canton Daily News.’’ 
The Brush-Moore group 
had added another paper to 
its string which now in- 
eludes the Marion (0O.) 
Star, once published by 
Warren G. Harding; the 
Steubenville (O.) Herald- 
Star, the Portsmouth (0.) 
Times, The East Liverpool 
(O.). Review, the 
(O.) News and the Ironton 
(O.) Register. 


Salem 





Lake Erie city. 
had his job. 


The News’ career had been hectic. 














Through the Mill 


F you ever have wondered what hap- 
pens in a newspaper office when it is 
suddenly announced that the paper 

has been sold, merged or discontinued, 
the accompanying article by John G. 
Green, a graduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, will give you a first-hand word pic- 
ture. He has gone through such an ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Green was an issue editor and 
later sports editor of the Lantern, Ohio 
State University daily. After graduation 
in 1925, he went to the Portsmouth (0O.) 
Sun as telegraph editor. Other positions 
he has filled are: assistant city editor of 
the Canton Daily News, 1925-26; rewrite 
desk of the Cleveland Press, 1926; tele- 
graph editor, the Canton Jaily News, 
1926; city editor of the News, 1926-28; 
Sunday editor, the News, 1928-29; news 
editor, the News, 1929-30, and copy- 
reader, the Canton Repository, at present. 
He also has acted as Canton correspond- 
ent for the Cleveland Press, United Press 
and the Cincinnati Enquirer at various 
times. 


» 














Twelve hours later a Canton printer 


During its his- 
circulation had 
fluctuated up and down, 
In the old 
days it was known at one 
‘blackmail 


When a vote was 


tory its 
down and up. 


time as a 
sheet.’’ 
to be taken years later on 
county option on prohibi- 
tion, a group of brewers 
purchased the paper to 
wage a campaign against 
the proposal. 

More than a decade ago, 
H. H. Timken, the Canton 
roller bearing magnate, 
purchased the paper. He 
established for it a new and 
good reputation, and the 
paper prospered to the 
greatest extent in its his- 
tory up to that time. Then 
he sold it seven years ago 
to Governor Cox. 

Don Mellett became pub- 
lisher. He waged a vicious 
editorial crusade against 
what he branded a tie-up 
between the city’s vice 
overlords and certain mem- 
bers of the police depart- 
ment. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Clowns and Ringmasters 
| nig PARKER STOCKBRIDGE, editor of The Ameri- 
can Press, a monthly journal concerning newspa- 
per and advertising men and their activities, asked a 
| number of pertinent questions anent the newspaper 
business in his column, ‘‘First Person Singular,’’ in 
the September issue of the magazine. 

‘*Is sensationalism necessary if a newspaper is to 
hold cireulation?’’ he asked. ‘‘Have editors in gen- 
eral discovered that their readers would rather have 
facts than fabricated sensations? Or is the newspa- 
per business still so bound by tradition and usage that 
the editorial mind constantly and more or less sub- 
consciously tries to inflate the commonplace into the 
sensational? In other words, are we still tinged with 
yellow ?’’ 

‘Insignificant figures in publie life,’’ Mr. Stock- 
bridge says, ‘‘get headlines because they say or do 
controversial things. Important officials, doing im- 
portant things, who do not lose their tempers in pub- 
lie or denounce their opponents vociferously, get 
scant attention from the Press. There is no element 
of combat involved, nothing sensational in their work 
or their manner of presenting their case to the 
publie.”’ 

The writer then asks if this desire to present the 
news in the form of a series of human conflicts results 
in dramatizing things which actually have no dramatic 
quality. 
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‘“TDoes it lead,’’ he asks, ‘‘to the distortion of news, 
both as to fact and to relative importance? Do news- 
paper editors strive so hard for ‘human interest’ as to 
present a false picture to their readers? And would 
the general run of readers feel more confidence in 
their papers if newspaper sensationalism were con- 
fined to actually sensational occurrences in the news?’’ 

Mr. Stockbridge does not attempt to make complete 
answer to his questions. Neither shall we here. But 
they are questions that should be considered deeply by 
those whose efforts, or lack of efforts, fashion the 
press of today. 

Certainly, clowns in publie life get their flood of 
publicity in the daily press. They are unusual. They 
are news in that sense. But is there not a danger 
that these same clowns, elevated by the masses through 
the publicity they receive, may be placed in positions 
of importance in public life—from grease-paint to 
ringmaster as it were? 

Where lies the responsibility ; with the masses who 
place them in power or with the Press that ‘‘sold’’ 
them to the masses? 





In Time of Stress 
EWSPAPERS of the United States have been 
playing an increasingly important part in the 
efforts being made to relieve unemployment and 
suffering throughout the country. Much of their 
work is unheralded—it is a part of the job, the part 
of the Press in restoring equilibrium. 

The mere sounding of horns and drums to the tune, 
‘Better Times Are Coming,’’ has been found insuf- 
ficient to put men back at now idle machines in facto- 
ries, to put salesmen and saleswomen back of depart- 
ment store counters and to induce those with funds to 
buy the things they need now. 

Shouts of ‘‘better times’’ will not bring food to 
hungry families, fuel for the rapidly approaching 
winter months, or clothing. 

What are the papers doing? 

One has been publishing compelling feature stories, 
penned by one of the best writers on the staff, con- 
cerning the work of relief organizations and how the 
citizens of the city may cooperate in the program. 

The series of stories brought a flood of worn but 
still serviceable clothing, shoes, hats, bedding, furni- 
ture and other articles. It was not a spasmodic 
campaign either ; the work is being continued. 

This same paper made appeals for part-time jobs 
for the unemployed of the city. It published a coupon 
daily for the use of citizens who might have one hour, 
several hours, or a week’s work to offer some one. It 
made arrangements with the Department of Welfare 
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of the city to fill the jobs offered from the ranks of 
those who had sought aid. Advertisements urging 
readers to ‘‘Buy Now’’ were placed in the paper— 
and on billboards. 

The announcement of a group of prominent men, 
brothers, that they would begin at once the erection of 
an impressive new office building was ‘‘played’’ as an 
example to other leaders. Comment of municipal, 
civic and industrial leaders was printed to further en- 
courage the resumption of building. 

Efforts of the Mayor, organizations and leaders in 
various fields of activities to combat unemployment 
have been covered fully and sympathetically. 

What this paper has done, others have done, are 
doing and will do as their part in restoring national 
confidence. 





Sigma Delta Chi Meets November 17-19 

Fred Fuller Shedd, editor of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin and president of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, and Frank E. Mason, president of In- 
ternational News Service, will be the principal speak- 
ers at the sixteenth convention of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, which opens No- 
vember 17 at the Ohio State University at Columbus, 
QO., and continues through November 19. 

Mr. Shedd is to speak at the convention banquet 
which will be held the night of November 18. Mr. 
Mason will be the sole speaker at a luncheon on the 
second day of the convention. 

Mr. Mason is a former national officer of the fra- 
ternity and a charter member of the Ohio State chap- 
ter. He was graduated from Ohio State in 1915. He 
has been an earnest supporter of the fraternity in its 
aims and activities. His being a speaker at the ap- 
proaching convention is doubly appropriate in that it 
is the first time that the convention has been held at 
Ohio State. 

Details of the program are being concluded by Ed- 
win V. O’Neel, national president of the fraternity, 
and the local committee headed by H. Ear! Wilson. 

Delegates from 43 undergraduate chapters in 26 
states, representatives from the alumni chapters in 
large cities, and many newspaper and magazine men 
will attend the convention. 

Sigma Delta Chi is becoming the representative 
body of men engaged in reportorial and editorial work 
in the United States and Canada and includes in its 
membership of more than 6,300 a number of men doing 
outstanding work in foreign fields. More than 2,700 
members of the fraternity are life subscribers to THE 
QUILL. 

Alumni chapters are increasing in number and in 
importance. 
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_The Book Beat 











THE HUMAN MIND, by Karl A. Menninger. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $5.00. 


Reviewed by GrorGe F,. Pirrror 

Several years ago a close friend of mine committed 
suicide. His death was preceded by a long period of 
melancholia which I, as well as others in his intimate 
circle, failed to take seriously. I think if anyone of 
us had read Dr. Karl A. Menninger’s ‘‘The Human 
Mind’’ we would have recognized the symptoms. My 
friend might then have gone sooner under a psychia 
trist’s care, and an extremely valuable man might 
have been saved for his family and for society. 

Dr. Menninger’s book is so broad in its scope that 
I find it impossible to offer any adequate idea of it in 
compressed form. He offers the lay reader an under 
standable picture of the human mind in day-by-day 
operation, and he illustrates his points with a perfect 
deluge of terse, interesting case histories. Naturally, 
he dwells chiefly on variations; indeed ‘‘normality’’ 
is rare, and fortunately so. Mental illness, Dr. Men- 
ninger asserts, is at least as common as physical ill 
ness, though it is usually ignored. But psychiatry is 
gaining ground. 

People who take to heart the prevalence of crime 
will find Dr. Menninger’s views extremely convincing. 
He argues that criminology should be taken out of the 
hands of jailers and politicians, and entrusted to 
psychiatrists. He feels that our existing prison sys 
tem fails in its three primary objectives—to reform 
the criminal, to protect society, and to deter other 
criminals. He is not interested in punishment; he 
would substitute treatment for it. He visions a day 
when the courts will merely establish the guilt or in- 
nocence of an accused person. If guilty, the ‘‘ prison- 
er’’ will be detained until completely cured. Ob- 
viously, the detention period would vary. The spirit 
of science, rather than the spirit of revenge, would 
govern. No man would be paroled until he had en- 
tirely recovered. 

The spirit of modern psychiatry, Dr. Menninger 
says, lies in an endeavor ‘‘to apply ourselves to the 
scientific understanding and correcting of human un- 
happiness and misbehaviors rather than merely to its 
description or to its denial or to its punishment.’ 

A healthy mind Dr. Menninger defines as compris- 
ing ‘‘the ability to maintain an even temper, an alert 
intelligence, socially considerate behavior, and a 
happy disposition.’’ A newspaper man should read 
the book. 
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A Note on Newspaper English 


(Continued from page 4) 


nalists is illustrated when one of the most conspicuous 
journalism textbooks lists ‘‘a number of’’ among ‘‘ad- 
jectives that are commonly misused.’’ Likewise, the 
author accounts ‘‘fewer than’’ an adverb. And the 
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the altered information that the bishop ‘‘today lies 
dead.”’ 

The principal distinction of newspaper English, 
however, is the use of bizarre expressions, most of 
them originally figurative, which have become clichés. 
Journalists often insist that these expressions have 
been adopted into the conversational language of the 





man who wrote this is far 
more erudite and experi- 
enced than the average 
newspaper man. 

A perfectly idiomatic 
English construction to 
which newspapers object 
is tue retained object. 
They insist that ‘‘John 
Goldsmith was given a 
kick in the rear’’ is incor- 
rect, and that the sen- 
tence should read instead : 
‘‘A kick in the rear was 
given to John Gold- 
smith.”’ 

Newspapers criticize 
justifiably the excessive 
use of ‘‘very.’’ They are 
not on as solid ground 
when they bar the use of 
‘*nartially’’ for ‘‘partly’’ 
or ‘‘over’’ for ‘“‘more 
than.’’ 

Nor are they justified 
in insisting on the word 
‘*today,’’ “‘this morn- 
ing,’’ or some similar ex- 
pression in every news 
story. This rule, which 
fortunately has not yet 
become universal, was de- 
vised by the United Press, 
which, being originally a 
service for evening pa- 
pers, thought that the 
time designation gave 
readers a stylistic wallop 
and competitors a finan- 
cial one. Hence, if the 
right rev. ordinary of the 
diocese passes to Paradise 
at eight o’clock in the 
evening, the morning 
daily announces that he 
‘*died.’’ The following 
evening, however, gives 
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EADERS of the Decem- 
ber issue of The Quill 
will be rewarded with 

six articles of unusual inter- 
est covering widely diversi- 
fied topics related to the field 
of journalism. Anyone inter- 
ested in newspaper work can 
not afford to miss them. 
They are: 


— For Foreign 
ervice 


Charles Stephenson Smith, Chief of For- 
eign Service, The Associated Press, re- 
veals how men are trained and selected for 
duty in foreign countries. 


Agriculture Welcomes Trained 
Writers 


Opportunities in the field of agricultural 
journalism are revealed in this article by 
John R. Fleming, an experienced writer on 
farm topics. 


An American View of the French Press 


Melvin K. Whiteleather, an experienced 
American mewspaperman and magazine 
writer who has made his home in Paris for 
several years, writes in a chatty fashion of 
the newspapers of France. 


A Quarter Century of Journalism 


W. M. Glenn, editor and publisher of the 
Orlando, Fla., Morning Sentinel, looks back 
upon his now more than 25 years in news- 
paper work. 


Why We Banned Fight Ballyhoo 


Charles S. Ryckman, editor of the Fre- 
mont, Nebr., 7ribune denounces news of the 
fight ring in a vigorous fashion and relates 
what steps his paper has taken to eliminate 


"9 Striking Out For Yourself 


Going into the newspaper business “on 
your own” is discussed by James H. Myers, 
editor and owner of the Fallbrook. Cal., 
Enterprise, from the basis of his own ven- 
ture. 























people. I have listened 
for a good while, and I 
do not discover such 
words or phrases in the 
talk of any group. I never 
hear even newspaper men 
use them orally. In no- 
body’s conversation, so 
far as I can ascertain, is 
a baseball a ‘‘spheroid,’’ 
a member of Congress a 
‘*solon,’’ a_ scientist a 
‘*savant,’’ or the pastor 
of the Third Presbyterian 
Church a ‘‘noted divine.”’ 

The journalistic use of 
such terms comes from 
three sources. In the first 
place, the yellow journals 
from about 1898 on— 
chiefly those of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst 
—were trying to make 
news vivid to people of 
limited imagination. Con- 
trary to popular opinion, 
they did not accomplish 
their aim chiefly by fak- 
ing and exaggeration, 
though they employed 
these, but by emphasizing 
the emotional elements in 
the news. In this process - 
they used words and 
phrases that carried, or 
seemed to carry, emotion- 
al connotations, such as 
‘love nest,’’ ‘‘ prominent 
elubman,’’ ‘‘scantily 
elad,’’ ‘‘erisp bills,’’ 
**seion of great wealth,”’ 
‘wayward girl,’’ ‘‘grue- 
some sight,’’ ‘‘love pi- 
rate,’’ ‘‘gallant fire fight- 
ers,’’ “‘the unwritten 
law,’’ ‘‘the witness was 
grilled.’’ 
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Headlines are a second source of newspaper clichés. 
The American headline has developed in such a way 
as to require short words. This accounts for ‘‘solons’’ 
as a synonym for ‘‘legislators,’’ though the ribald 
may reflect that ‘‘boobs’’ would occupy one less unit 
of space. It also is responsible for such a head as 
‘Thompson Flays Jones’’ over an interview in which 
Committeeman Thompson asserts that Representative 
Jones voted wrong on the tariff on dried prunes. Most 
copyreaders today, being cautious and unoriginal, 
stick to the words that have grown stale through years 
of head-writing. When they attempt something new, 
their achievements are as subtle as the antics of a per- 
forming bear. For instance, I recently read, over a 
story telling of political criticism of the President, the 
head, ‘‘Democrats Behead Hoover.’’ Remembering 
the influence alleged to be exerted over conversation 
by newspaper writing, I tried to imagine my barber, 
my physician, my garage mechanic, or even my friend 
the statehouse reporter remarking, ‘‘Well, I see 
Thompson flayed Jones today and the Democrats be- 
headed Hoover.’’ 

Another characteristic of the headline that makes 
for etymological absurdity is the rule that an im- 
portant word used in one deck of the head must not be 
used in any other. Consequently, a potato is referred 


to as a ‘‘tuber,’’ an “‘important root crop,’’ a ‘‘mil- 
lion-dollar vegetable’’—and by as many other terms 


as the length of the head necessitates. 


HE third main source of the curious expressions 

that infest journalism is found in the sport pages. 
When general reporting was stereotyped—as it still is 
to a large extent—sport writers were given more lee- 
way. Some of the better ones, such as Grantland Rice 
and Heywood Broun, began writing vividly about 
baseball, prize fighting, and wrestling. Lesser men tried 
to follow their example, resulting in the development 
of a mere jargo, unintelligible except to close follow- 
ers of sports and never used by them in conversation. 
Not even the manager of a baseball team talks about 
‘‘elouting the spheroid,’’ and the average fan feels 
self-conscious on the rare occasions when he calls his 
team ‘‘the Saints,’’ ‘‘the Brewers,’’ or ‘‘the Sena- 
tors,’’ using the nicknames invented by newspaper 
writers. 

In Essentials in Journalism, Messrs. Har- 
rington and Frankenberg—professor and 
press agent respectively—assert optimistically 
that ‘‘there are many misdemeanors 
in journalism; there is but one 
crime, that of being dull.’’ News- 
paper men generally believe that 
any one who objects to newspaper 
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English wants the press to be dull, like a late nine- 
teenth century essay. On the contrary, those news- 
paper writers who are least dull write something quite 
different from stereotyped, rule-bound newspaper 
English. In evidence whereof, let me offer the work 
ot Gerald W. Johnson, George Seldes, E. G. Pinkham, 
Robert Casey, and the late William Bolitho. 





Imagine My Embarrassment! 
(Continued from page 7) 
papers when the fire chief rushed into the local room 
and inquired in no uncertain terms: ‘‘Where’s the 
fire?’ 

‘Tell him,’’ laughed the city editor, while the 
others in the office howled with glee. My ears burned, 
and my mouth was dry. Big beads of perspiration 
stood out on my forehead. I felt as flabbergasted as 
the fidgeting groom who, just before the wedding 
ceremony, nervously inquired of the preacher, if it 
was ‘‘kisstomary to cuss the bride.’’ 

‘*There is no fire, chief,’’ I finally managed to croak 
haltingly. ‘‘I ealled to see if the lightning had done 
any damage, and the fellow up at the station just says, 
‘All right, we’ll be there.’ Before I could say an- 
other word, he had hung up on me.’ 

‘Why, the big bum told me that you said ‘ You’re 
wanted at the Courter-News’,’’ replied the chief in dis- 
gusted tones. ‘‘Come on, boys, let’s get out of here.’’ 

And there I was in a confused state of mind, to put 
it mildly, with a weather story to write and an ex- 
planation to make for the unexpected ‘‘call’’ of the 
firemen at our office during the heavy rainstorm. The 
whole staff seemed to be giggling and winking at each 
other, enjoying my confusion and embarrassment, 
much like a classroom of school kids who were greatly 
amused by some faux pas committed by the bashful 
boy on his first day at school. 

I wrote some sort of a weather yarn, and pounded 
out a paragraph to the effect that ‘*The fire depart 
ment was summoned by mistake to the Courter-News 
office shortly after noon today because of a garbled 
telephone call. There was no fire at the Courier- 
News.’”’ 

But to this day, I am known as the ‘‘firebug’’ in 
that office and I never hear the screech of fire 

sirens that I don’t think of the panic and 

internal turmoil that I experienced while 
waiting for the firemen to 
arrive. I will never again 
call the fire department during an electrical 
storm, for I realize now that firemen are rarin’ 
to go at the first intimation of a fire! 
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After Deadline 


A* fully as interesting as the articles they write 
for THer QuiLL are the personal stories of the 
men who do the writing. 

For example, Ralph Daigh, who writes about the 
pulp-paper field in this issue and who has promised 
that he will produce another article in the (we hope 
not too distant) future. It is reported to this depart- 
ment that he is a graduate of Missouri and has done 
newspaper work in three states, South Dakota, Iowa, 
and Missouri. But his experiences also have included 























farm labor, ranching, bell hopping, supersalesman- 
ship selling Fuller brushes, horticulturist, waiting on 
tables, dishwashing, soda jerking, a confidence game, 
gambling den bouncer, life guard, ditch-digging, ete. 
He jumped into fiction, he confesses, because he al- 
ways liked that field better than fact. Certainly his 
many-sided experiences should be of great help in his 
present job as an associate editor with the Faweett 
Publications. 
* ® * 


Price, Utah, from which spot Contributor R. W. 
Crockett, Jr., penned his ‘‘Thoughts of a Country 
Editor,’’ now boasts 5,000 people. The city is located 
121 miles southeast of Salt Lake City on the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western Railroad. The cireulation 
of The Sun is 2,500 (sworn). Publisher-Editor-Man- 
ager Crockett became a devil for his father in The Sun 
shop at the age of 10 but quit when his dad set him to 
; After being reconciled, how- 
ever, he went back to the elevated post of feeding the 
press from a soap-box. From that point on, he learn- 
ed everything there was to be done about a newspaper 
office from the mechanical to the editorial ends. He 
was called home from the University of Missouri, 
where he had been active in Sigma Delta Chi affairs, 
by the death of his father and assumed active manage- 
ment of The Sun. You might judge from his article 
that he is much older than he actually is. He is prob- 
ably the youngest editor in Utah. His lengthy train- 
ing in the country field qualifies him to write of that 
phase of journalism from the experienced stand- 
point that he does, however. 


cleaning ‘‘ gobboons.’’ 


Readers of Tue Quit are still writing in to say 
how much they enjoyed ‘‘Reporters to the Rebels’’ 
and ‘‘Printing the News in Mexico City’’ by Tom 
Mahoney and Theodore A. Ediger, respectively in the 
May and July issues of THe Qui. We pass on the 
well-deserved bouquets to the authors.—R. L. P. 
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Thoughts of a Country Editor 


(Continued from page 8) 
its way into the pages of the country newspapers. 
‘*The country press is essentially a local paper and 
must accept Main Street,’’ as William Allen White 
puts it. 

Just as the form, content and policy of the larger 
newspaper is determined by the readers to whom the 
paper caters, so too is the country newspaper deter- 
mined in a large degree by its readers. They are in- 
terested in city bonds, local polities, public utility 
problems, local parks, schools and amusements. 

The newspaper knows who is a cheat, who a miser, 
who paid his preacher and grocery bills. A country 
editor knows that people would rather see their names 
in the paper than see the name of the president. He 
knows of the petty feuds and jealousies that exist be- 
tween families and knows how to play first the one 
and then the other at their own expense. He knows 
that a birth notice in the local paper is as much a part 
of the ceremony of birth as the christening; the mar- 
riage notice as important as the marriage invitation 
and the obituary as important as the wreath and crape 
on the door. 

The country editor knows that he is expected to 
know every man, woman and child in the community, 
their maiden and given names down to the third gen- 
eration and all branches. He knows a _ misspelled 
name means hell to pay. He knows that through him 
most important offices in the community are let. He 
knows that he receives a certain amount of patronage 
but a greater amount of condemnation. He must 
boost and boost but let the credit pass to Brother Big- 
front. The editor knows that he must know more 
about drawing up a contract for a widow friend than 
the lawyer, that he is a public servant in business for 
his friends, to offer advice to the lovelorn, to heal the 
sick, to help the poor and bury the dead. 

To know all this and attempt to do it is where we 
business managers have our troubles. Most experi- 
ences gained in the office come in dealing with human 
nature. 

A small newspaper in a small locality should be 
placed among the public utilities, for it is a public in- 
stitution privately owned. The lives of we owners is 
one of eternal grief. The monotony of it all is broken 
here and there with a feeling of unselfish devotion, 
petty rewards of recognition and the oddities of life 
witnessed by publishers who talk over the back fence 
to friends and neighbors. To list them or recall in- 
stances would be revealing the secret of why we keep 
on going. We are misers and only in the evening of 
life do we bring out our hoard, finger it affectionately, 
put it back and utter our laugh. 


- ce oe 
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Profits in the “Pulpies’’ 
(Continued from page 9) 

Every manuscript is not read from the first line to 
the all-too-often dog-eared final page. As someone has 
said, ‘‘It is not necessary to eat all of an egg to deter- 
mine its state of preservation’’—or words to that ef- 
fect. If the manuscript deserves a thorough reading 
it will get not only one, but several, and from men 
who are eagerly searching for material that fits the 
needs of the particular publication. 

If the work is acceptable, it will be paid for prompt- 
ly, and, if it is not wanted, the manuscript will be re- 
turned just as promptly. 

A writer really interested in disposing of the fiction 
he writes will conscientiously study his market and 
link it with his own qualifications. Many an editor of 
a slash-bang action book has thrown the paste jar into 
the electric fan and sent his stenographer home in 
tears after receiving a dear, sweet poem, ‘‘Ode to a 
Water Lily.’’ 

Authors’ magazines are fairly reliable guides to the 
needs of most fiction books but the timeworn admoni- 
tion, ‘‘A thorough study of our magazine will better 
inform you as to the needs of this publication,’’ is still 
the best remedy for severe cases of rejection-slip-itis. 
It is only from the magazine itself that those who are 
attempting to bloom into authorhood can get a real in- 
sight on the type of material desired. 

Perhaps pulp-papers are, as many people claim, a 
direct offshoot of the dime novel of twenty years ago. 
Still, very little of the ‘‘Diamond Richard drew his 
trusty horse-pistol, which he had raised from a colt, 
and shot once in rapid succession,’’ sort of thing ap- 
pears in the modern pulp-paper. Every field is pret- 
ty well covered by its respective book from railroad 
stories to battle stories. There are also westerns, 
sport books, books that deal with general adventure 
and ‘‘adventure with the hair on.’’ Perhaps the 
largest group is represented by the general adventure 
type which carries stories of golf and African head- 
hunters side by side. 

One of the biggest requirements is that the story 
have an air of authenticity in whatever field it hap- 
pens to be laid. Therefore it behooves you, if you are 
about to assault a typewriter with high hopes for 
gain, to do a little extensive research and enlarge your 
chance for acceptance. It is verging on the ridiculous 
to expect that your first story will bring a check but 
there is a sublime heart-in-the-throat feeling while you 
are waiting for the postman to deliver the verdict. 
And maybe you’ll click. 

There are many so-called journalists who couldn't 
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write a murder story unless they had the corpse di- 
rectly before them, and again, there are those who 
could write a comedy with both feet in a pool of blood. 
Whatever the individual’s qualifications, I am sure 
that there are many who are passing up an excellent 
chance to make money in pulp-paper fictions and to 
relieve that urge to write a best seller. 

At any rate, if you feel that you have a story, get 
it out of your system! It may be the start to a maga- 
zine-writing career. 





When the Ghost Stops Walking 
(Continued from page 11) 

His campaign cost him his life early on the morn- 
ing of July 16, 1926, when ambushed assassins shot 
him down as he placed his car in the: garage at his 
home. Rewards totaling more than $27,000 were of- 
fered for the capture and conviction of the slayers. A 
year later, three men were in the penitentiary for life, 
one was sentenced to five to 20 years and a fifth was 
acquitted after he once had been sentenced to life for 
the slaying. 

During the Mellett regime and its pursuant investi- 
gation the News reached the height of its circulation. 
The paper was awarded the Pulitzer Prize and Gold 
Medal for the year’s ‘‘most meritorious service to its 
community’’ and an edition was begun daily, printed 
on gold-tinted paper and labeled the ‘‘Gold Medal 
Edition.’ 

Then came the repercussion. Canton citizens re 
spected Don Mellett and his work, but Canton had 
been given a bad name by the revelations of vice and 
crime. Several of the merchants resented Mellett’s 
crusade, and their advertising in the News fell to a 
minimum. Circulation began to slump almost as 
quickly as it had risen. The Canton papers increased 
their price from 1 to 2 cents a copy, and the cireula- 
tion fell off still more. Thousands were spent to stem 
the tide. But the end was near. 

Meanwhile, the Repository had been published 
during its 115 years’ existence by _ well-respect- 
ed editors. One of its editors was a close friend and 
confidant of William McKinley, whom Canton gave to 
the Presidency. It was Canton’s home newspaper, 
and its reputation remained untarnished through the 
long years. The Repository’s absorption of the News 
appeared in many circles to be the inevitable 
and so it was, because, as Governor Cox said in his 
paper's last edition, ‘‘Canton is not large enough to 
support two metropolitan daily newspapers’’ of the 
quality of the Repository and the News. 
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ELLIS 
Eastern 


(Washington 
State ’28) States 
Farmers’ Exchange in June as assistant 


joined the 


director of publicity, and associate edi- 
tor of the ‘‘ Eastern States Co-operator,’’ 
monthly publication of the organization 


with an eastern circulation of 55,000. 
Ile was formerly assistant college editor 
and instructor in journalism at South 


Dakota State College, Brookings, 8. D. 

HENRY A. LYON (Washington) is 
city editor and assistant managing editor 
of the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning Trib- 
une. He was formerly telegraph editor 
of the Walla Walla, Wash., Daily Bul- 
letin. 


* . . 


SAM GILLULY (Montana ’30), for- 
mer president of the Montana chapter, 
was married September 3 to Esther Hart, 
a Theta Sigma Phi from the same uni- 
versity. He was staff correspondent for 
the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune at 
Glacier National Park during the sum- 
mer months and now is on the regular 
city staff of that paper. 

* * * 

HOUSTON WARING (Colorado) is 
editor of the Littleton (Colo.) Independ- 
ent. 

* * * 

LEE JOHNSON (Colorado) 
and publisher of the Delta 
Tribune. 


is editor 
(Colo.) 


> > * 


CLARENCE STEWART (Colorado) is 
sports editor of the Colorado Springs 


Gazette. 
* > * 


The Montesano Vidette, 
CHAPIN COLLINS (Washington ’21) 
is editor and A. WENDELL BRACK- 
ETT (Washington ’21) is associate edi- 
tor, was awarded the ‘‘Past Presidents 
Trophy’’ of the Washington Press Asso- 
ciation for the highest rating in the state 
of Washington for 1929. The award 
followed a year’s study of the weekly 
and smaller daily newspapers of the state 
by the judges, who considered reportorial, 
editorial, advertising and typographical 
features of the papers. 


of which 
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ALBERT NIBLING, Jr., (Texas) re- 
cently took over the Belton bureau of 
the Temple (Texas) Daily Telegram. 
Belton is the county seat of Bell County 
and is served exclusively in the daily 
field by the Telegram. 
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RALPH CRONISE (Oregon Associ- 
ate), of the Albany (Ore.) Democrat- 
Herald, was elected president of the 
Oregon State Editorial Association at 
the organization’s summer conference at 
Astoria, Ore. VERNE McKINNEY 
(Oregon State ’23), publisher of the 
Hillsboro (Ore.) Argus, will serve the as- 
sociation as regional vice-president in the 
coming year. McKinney’s Hillsboro 
Argus was selected as the best country 
newspaper in Oregon this year by the 
University of Oregon chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. The Oregon chapter will 
make a silver trophy award each year 
hereafter to a superior country news- 
paper. 

* * . 

SAM WHITLOW (Baylor) went to 
Washington State College this fall as an 
instructor in the department of jour- 


nalism. 
* * * 


FRED HARTMAN (Baylor) after a 
year in active newspaper work in Texas, 
has returned to the university to take a 
master’s degree. 

* + * 

CHARLES E. MUNSON (Colorado) 
is now city editor of the Raton, N. M., 
daily. 

7 * * 

DONALD A. YOUNG (Indiana) is 
now filing the night east wire in Texas 
for the Associated Press, out of Dallas. 
FRED DYE, A.P. chief in Texas, was 
initiated as an associate member of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi by the Texas chapter last 
Pounders Day. 

+ * * 

JAMES A. FOLTZ, Jr., (Missouri) 
recently was made national advertising 
manager of the Forth Worth Press, a 
Seripps-Howard paper. 

* a 7 

D. M. NEELY (Colorado) is assistant 
editor of publications for the Continental 
Oil Company, with headquarters § at 
Ponea City, Okla. 

* + * 

CURTIS K. SKINNER (Colorado) 
formerly ¢ity editor of the Leadville, 
Colo., Herald-Democrat, is in charge of 
national park publicity at Yellowstone. 


” * * 


HENRY MACLEOD (Washington 
State) is writing publicity for the Seat- 
tle, Wash., park department while put- 
ting in his final year of college work at 
the University of Washington. 
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ROBERT BUCKLIN (Washington 
State), after several years of newspaper 
work in Idaho, has joined the editorial 
staff of the Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle. 


* * 


NELSON WILSON (Washington State 
’24) is society editor of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Chronicle. 


* * * 


RUSSELL ARDEN BANKSON and 
HARVEY BRASSARD (Washington 
State) are now in Spokane devoting most 
of their time to fiction writing. Bank- 
son recently sold his third novel, to be 
used by Street & Smith as a magazine 
serial. OS iS: 


HOWARD GREER (Washington 
State) has returned to Washington State 
College to serve for another year as di- 
rector of publicity for the Associated 
Students. He handles the publishing and 
distribution of programs for football 
games and other events, and is in charge 
of advertising for students’ functions. 

« * * 

GEORGE STARLUND (Washington 
State ’30) has been named editor of 
publications at Washington State Col- 
lege for the coming school year. 

7 * * 

ROBERT EMAHISER (Washington 
State) is city editor of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Press. 

* * * 

HARRY RYMOND (Washington 
State) has been appointed director of 
publie relations for the Old National 
Corporation, a chain of 23 banks in the 
Inland Empire. With headquarters in 
Spokane, Wash., Rymond directs all pub- 
licity for the large corporation, and has 
become known as one of the northwest’s 
outstanding publicity workers. JOSEPH 
BLUM (Washington State ’30) is also 
connected with the same department. 


> + * 


FRED A. LYMAN (Iowa State 726) 
for the past year managing director of 
the Farm Fence Institute at Chicago, has 
joined the Buchen Company, Chicago, an 
agency specializing in technical and in- 
dustrial advertising. 

* * - 

MARK CRAMER (Iowa State ’27) is 
now on the advertising staff of Standard 
Farm Papers, Ine., at Chicago. 

* + + 

LEONARD LERWILL (Oregon ’25) 
is city editor of the Evening Republic 
at Yakima, Wash. 
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Charnley Takes New Post 

Mitchell V. Charnley (Washington °21), has re- 
signed his associate editorship of The American Boy- 
Youth’s Companion to become assistant professor of 
technical journalism at Iowa State College. 

Charnley, former national historian of Sigma Delta 
Chi and author of the history of the fraternity, grad- 
uated from Williams College in liberal arts, in 1919. 
He edited the Williams Record. He took his mas- 
ter’s degree in journalism at the University of Wash- 
ington and was editor of the University of Washing- 
ton Daily. 

After being marine reporter on the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, and city editor of the Walla Walla Bulletin, 
he went to the Detroit News us general assignment 
man. He moved to The American Boy in 1923, and 
except for a 13-month period of writing and traveling 
in Europe and Africa, and for eight months as asso- 
ciate editor of Short Stories magazine, remained a 
member of The American Boy staff until his resig- 
nation. 

Charnley’s ‘‘Boys’ Life of the Wright Brothers’’ 
(Harper & Bros.), is a best seller in that firm’s junior 
biographical series. His ‘‘Life of Hoover’’ will be 
published under Harper imprint next spring. He is 
the author of fiction for various magazines and of 
articles on journalistic subjects. He is associate 
editor of THE QUILL. 
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The right 
card may be in the 
deck! Sigma Delta Chi men, 
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positions through the efforts of the 
Personnel Bureau without risking their all 
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